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HOW TO AVOID MATRIMONIAL MISERY. 


i <i 
From Ackerman’s Repository, for June, 1818. 


A OST young people, when they 

marry, set out with the notion, 
that although all the couples of their 
acquaintance have some cause or 
other of discontent and dissatisfac- 
tion, they are to be an exception 
to the rule, and to beat all times 
the happiest pair in Christendom. 
This in truth is the great misfor- 
tune of matrimony, and one princi- 
pil source of the ‘disagreements so 
often witnessed: for if those who 
are about to enter into that state, 
would sit down calmly, and recollect 
the many chances that there are 
against uninterrupted connubial fe- 
licity, and study some of the means 
of avoiding them, they would not 
only make : a better calculation, but 
the effect would be, that each party 
would endeavour to moderate that 
temper, and correct those habits 
and inclinations, which in others 
produce disagreeable and continual 
disputes. Not half so many would 
stumble if they used their eyes ; but 
when people are wilfully blind to 
what is obvious, they almost cease 
to become fair objects of compas- 
sion. 

Is not this, let us ask, one reason, 
and not an unimportant one, why 
the quarrels of men and their wives, 
instead of exciting regret, usually 

roduce laughter and ridicule ? 

Many have been the schemes 
published to secure or promote ma- 
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trimenial happiness, from the ear- 
liest times, not forgetting the beau- 
tiful letter upon this subject ad- 
dressed by Madame de Maintenon 
to the Duchess of Burgundy: but 
we are not aware that the votaries 
of Hymen, as they are called, live 
more peaceably now than formerly ; 
indeed the contrary would seem to 
be the case, judging from the re- 
cent rapid increase of suits at law 
of a certain description. 

One of our correspondents, how- 
ever; does not despair still of effect- 


ing something beneficial, and ‘he 
has inclosed to us a number ot 
rules and maxims for producing 


connubial felicity, the observance 
of which, he feels well convince, 
would be attended with the most ea- 
vantageous consequences to others ; 
and the neglect of which, he is 
equally firmly persuaded, has been 
the cause of many of the calamities 
he has himself endured in the mar- 
ried state. He has accompanied 
them by a letter, which is some- 
what tuo long for insertion, detail- 
ing the particulars ef his sutierings ; 
and if we exclude it, our decision 
is not to be attributed to any incisi- 
lity towards him, but because we 
fear that the distresses he enume- 
rates, and which, in the depth of his 
grief,he fancies peculiar to himself, 
are in fact endured, in a greater or 
less degree, by every couple at the 
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present moment united in the holy 
bondage. Consistently with what 
we before observed, if we did lay 
this tale of wo before our read- 
ers, we apprehend it would excite 
more ridicule than commiseration : 
though some might sympathize in 
the writer’s sufferings, the number 
would be extremely limited, and 
their fellow feeling could in no re- 
spect benefit him, or improve them. 

We, however, subjoin his scheme, 
rather to gratily his hope of doing 
good, than. with any expectation 
on our part that the hope will be 
accomplished. 


RULES AND MAXIMS FOR MATRI- 


MONIAL HAIJPINESS. 


i. When courting your mistress, 
never miscall her by 
angel or goddess, lest slie mistake 
it for truth, and forget that she is 
mortal and a woman. 

2. When putting the question (as 
it is termed), be careful not to al- 
low her to suppose that your hap- 
piness, or even comfort, depends 
on her assent: recollect that you 
are making a proposal, not begging 
a boon. 

. Teach her beforehand, that 
the marriage ceremony is not a 
mere matter of form, and explain 
fully the meaning of the word obey. 

4. Be careful, at church, that she 
repeats every word distinctly after 
the clergyman, that she may after- 
wards have no excuse for acting in 
Opposition. 

5. When you take her home, tell 
her that she is to command your 
servants, but that you are to com- 
mand her. On placing i in her hands 
the household sceptre, make her 
understand, that she is only a tribu- 
tary sovereign, and that you are 
her liege lord. 

6. Be not imperious, but deci- 
ded, and always speak as if it were 
a matter of course to be obeyed. 

7. Be not backward to blame, 
lest she attribute it to fear: if once 


the name of 


she knows that you are afraid of her, 
your authority is at an end, and 
you become a poor, degraded, de- 
endent, miserable creature. 

8. If pleasure or business take 
you from home, expect cheerful 
looks on your return 3 the surest 
way to secure them is to give them: 
a wife, like the moon, should shine 
by reflection, and her brightness 
should arise from the glory. of her 
husband. Be sure, however, to 
guard against the 
your moon, and allow no one to 
eclipse her in your eyes. 

9. If she be of an obstinate or 
sulky temper, do not proceed to 
extremities, lest you fail, but shew 
her that you do not mind 1°: treat 
her as if you did not perceive if, 
and her own mortification will be 
her cure. 

10. If she be passionate and vio- 
lent, be you cool and collected in 
proportion : if she irritates you, she 
has mounted one step of her throne, 
and you descended one step ot 
~— 

. Treat her as the mistress ot 
your family before the servants, 
owning you only as her superiout 
“ lord ‘paramount. 

If she be fond of reading 
(which itself is a misfortune, and to 
be discouraged), let her have no 
novels: if she must read, give her 
the memoirs of Roman wives and 
matrons: if she prefer light read- 
ing, put before her the works of the 
fathers of the church. 

15. Be careful that she do not 
think too well of herself in point 
of learning, lest she soon fancy 
herself your superiour. 

I4. If she be witty, teach her that 
the best mode of shewing it is to 
conceal it. 

15. If you take her to places of 
publick amusement, make her know 
that it is the reward of, and nota 
bribe to. rood conduct. 

16. Let her be as little as possi- 
ble alone: if a man, according to 


variableness ot 
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ine philosopher, is not to be trust- 
ed by himself, ought we to have 
more confidence in a woman ? 

i7. Finally, love her, but do not 
shew it too much, lest she take ad- 
vantage of it: as all wives desire 

ower, it should be the business of 
all husbands to prevent their ob- 
taining it. 

Such is one part of the plan re- 
commended by our correspondent, 
who is most sanguine as to its suc- 
It is obvious, that the rules he 
lavs down apply only to the hus- 
band, excepting so far as the con- 
duct of the wife is to be inferred ; 
but in order to render his system 
more complete, he has furnished us 
with a corresponding set of rules 
referable to females. afew of which 
ve also beg leave to subjoin. 


cess, 


RUL OBSSERVED BY WIVES. 


1. When a 


ES TO BE 


young gentleman 


makes you an offer, hold yourself 


aanares by his preference, ‘and be 
roportionably crateful. 

7 you accept him (which we 

will « uppose of course), study his 
te: mper and inclinations, that you 
may better accommodate your own 
to them. 
. After marriage obey him cheer- 
fully, even though you think him 
in errour: it is better that he should 
do wrong in what he commands, 
than that you should do wrong in 
oO! je ctit ig TO it. 

4. If he fiatters you, do not 
get that it is but flattery: 
lowly of yourself and highly of 
or at least make him believe so. 

5. It you see any imperfect 
in your hus band (which there 
be), do not pride yoursel’ on 
penetration in discovering 
but on your forbearance in not 
pointing them out: strive to shew 
no superiority, but in good temper. 

6. Bear in mind continually, that 
you are weak and dependent ; ; and 
even if you are beautiful, that it 
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for- 
think 


him. 


wons 
may 
your 
them, 


adds to your weakness and depend- 
ence. 

7. If you displease him, be the 
first to conciliate and to mend: there 
is no degradation in seeking peace, 
or in shewing that vou love your 
husband better than your triumph. 

8. If misfortunes assail you, re- 
member that you ought to sustain 
your share of the burden: imitate 
your husband’s tortitude, or shew 
your own for his imitation. 

9. When you rise in the morn- 
ing, resolve to be cheerful for the 
day: let your smiles dispel his 
frowns. 

10. Take pride in concealing 
your husband’s infirmities from 
others, rather than in proclaiming 
them: you will only be laughed at 
by all your acquaintances if you 
tell his faults to one. 

uF > ndeavou rrather to save t} ian 
to spend your husband’s money: if 
his fortune be large, strive to pre- 
serve it; if small, to increase it. 

Be not importunate or ob- 
trusive.in your foudness, and choose 
proper occasions for your caresses, 
lest they prove wearisume. 

1S. Finally, rec ” 
God has made yi 
and that he is your . 
dian and prot ector; tliat you owe 
your husband not less honour than 


ee 
ect aiw avs that 
su! ye ct to h Lin, 


natu al Cuafre 


love, and not less love than obedi- 
ence, 

We shall conets this article 
with a short and whimsical lette: 
we have received upon the same 
subject from another friend, and 
which has for some time been in 
our possession, not knowing exact- 


ly where to find a fit place for its 
insertion: as the opportunity now 
oliers, we gladly annex it. It is 
entitled, 
A PROJECT OF A LAW FOR PRE- 
VENTING UNHAPPY MARRIA‘ 

It has often struck me, that } 
would be very practicable, by son 
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legislative enactment, to diminish 
the number of unhappy unions both 
in high, middle, and low life, which 
we all so much regret; and I won- 
der that some member of parlia- 
ment (many of whom have often 
had cause in their own persons to 
lament the non-existence of such 
a law,) has not before now brought 
a bill for the purpose into dis- 
cussion. ‘Were universal suffrage 
once established, and, as a part of 
the same scheme, females admitted 
into the two houses, [ doubt not but 
that some individual would step 
forward with a measure that might 
meet with the approbation of both 
SEXes. 

Of course, there would be degrees 
in this asin all other offences, and 
particular clauses ought to be in- 
serted to impose par ‘ticular penal- 
ties, greater or less according to 
the delinquency of the case. “Al- 
low me to offer a few hints. 

When a rich, old, decrepit, tooth- 
less hunks marries a young bloom- 
ing virgin, and quarrels, or infide- 
lity ensues, it ought to be declared 
felony; or if she were under his 
protection, without the ordinary ce- 
remony, felony without benefit of 
clergy. 

Where a desperate penniless 
fortune-hunter runs away with a 
rich heiress from her father’s house, 
as misery must be the consequence, 
it should be held burglary. 

Where a young gay fellow mar- 
ries a rich widow for the sake of 
her money, it should be considered 
grand larceny ; or if the fortune be 
small, petty larceny. 

Where a young man of good ex- 
pectations throws himself into the 
aris of an old belle, supposed to 
be wealthy, and finds that she is an 


Irish hetress (that is to say, with 
debts to the amount of 500U/.), he 
should be adjudged to be a _ felo 
de se. 

When a couple marry, mutually 
supposing each other to be rich, 
but mutually deceived, they should 
suffer the same punishment as for 
picking pockets. 

Where a young single man unites 
himself to a widow with five or six 
children, he should be sentenced 
to the pillory. 

Where a young officer of family 
in the army, or in any other situa- 
tion, without a penny in the world, 
starts for Gretna-Green with a mil- 
liner or a manutua-maker as poor 
and as thoughtless as himself, it 
should be considered lunacy, and 
the parties should be confined for 
the rest of their lives. 

It would be easy to enlarge this 
list, and to make the proposed, mea- 
sure much more extensive in its 
provisions, but what L have given 
above will be a sufficient hint to 
any person who has _ philanthropy 
and industry enough to undertake 
the formation of a bill. 

If it be objected, that such a law 
would tend to discourage matriino- 
ny, my answer is, that if it prevent- 
ed such marriages as we now daily 
witness, I should be very well cun- 
tented; for it is much better that 
the king shouid have a few less sub- 
jects, than that his realm should be 
constantly exposed to the civil wars 
and domestick animosities that now 
disturb the peace of so many fa- 

milies. 

Until the present system be al- 
tered, L shall remain your humble 
servant, 

PERTINAX SINGLE. 


—_—_—————XSXS_3 
ON NOVEL READING, AND NOVEL WRITERS. 


——ae 
From the British Critick, for June, 1818. 


\ TE do not pretend to enter into 
this discussion with unbiassed 
feelings ; on the contrary, we are 


warm partizans of that degraded 
and persecuted tribe of authors, 
who are known by the name of 
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novellists, and think that no writers 
have contributed more than they 
have to the amusement and instruc- 
tion of society. Labouring in a 
field, which has been so long the 
common property of every dabbler 
in letters, they are making it pro- 
duce, day after day, new and suc- 
culent plants, in order to gratify the 
pampered palate of an indolent 
publick. Labouring too with a suc- 
cess, which has never known a mo- 
ment’s diminution, they have, on 
that account, brought down upon 
their heads the ruthless vengeance of 
all the other practitioners in litera- 
ture. ‘Theologians, historians, mo- 
ralists, and philosophers, are all 
animated with the same spirit of 
hostility ; and, however they differ 
upon other points, are unanimous in 
conferring the most offensive terms 
upon these light-hearted children of 
pleasure and imagination. Not, 
however, content with directing the 
venom of their malice against the 
composers, they must even endea- 
vour to fling it upon us, who are 
merely the readers of such publica- 
tions. ‘The theologian assures us, 
that the time spent in these idle 
pursuits, would be better employed 
in meditating on more important 
and less worldly objects: the his- 
torian informs us, that, in withdraw- 
ing our attention from the incidents 
of real life to those, which never 
did, and never can occur, we are 
weakening the mind, and mislead- 
ing the judgment; whilst the mo- 
ralist asserts, that, as we only live 
to read, instead of reading how to 
live, we are perpetually developing 
those passions, of which the in- 
fluence, as it is most dangerous, 
ought to be kept under the severest 
control. What other charges may 
be denounced against us, we are at 
a loss to discover: if there be any, 
in all probability they will be of a 
similar nature, and may therefore, 
for the present, remain unnoticed. 
Before the conclusion of this article, 


we will examine the grounds on 
which all such accusations rest; be- 
cause, by so doing, we shall make 
it evident to all our readers, that 
the perusal of a good novel is neither 
a misapplication of time, nor a 
study calculated to warp the under- 
standing, or foster an improper por- 
tion of enthusiastick feeliug. 
Previously to taking up the gaunt- 
let in defence of novel-readers, it 
may be necessary to state explicit- 
ly, that we are not desirous of re- 
commending to any person, in my 
station of I.fe, an indiscriminate 
perusal of every novel or romance, 
which emanates from the Miuerva 
or Apollo press, and which is there- 
fore pre doomed to occupy a place 
on the shelves of our circulating 
libraries. We are as weil aware, 
as individuals can be, that nothing 
exceeds the trash, which defiles the 
pages of some of these productions : 
but there are others, in which ihe 
great truths of morality and religion 
are advocated in such powerful and 
impressive tanguage, as would not 
disgrace the austerest philosupier. 
Like the character, which Mantial 
gave to his own epigramsa, some are 
good, some bad, and the majority 
moderate. From a cullection of 
this nature, where tie different par- 
ticles are known to us, more e- less, 
through the medium of common 
conversation, a judicious selection 
may be easily made: and the read- 
ing of such works, in this depart- 
ment of literature, as have met with 
general approbation, so far from 
being prejudicial to the mental 
faculties, 1s actually favourable to 
their further developement. For 
reflection, as Madame de Stael has 
well observed, finds much more 
to discover in the details of socie- 
ty, than in any general idea, 
which you may throw out regarding 
it: and nothing is so well calculat- 
ed to excite reflection, especially in 
the minds of the young, as the fic- 
titious narratives, of which we are 
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speaking. For to them such works 
serve as living pictures of manners 
as they rise, “and by exhibiting, in 
strong and vivid colours. the imbe- 
cilities and follies of mankind, im- 
part the first rudiments of that 
knowledge of the human heart, which 
iS SO necessary to insure our happi- 
ness, and which is so difficult, and 
so dangerous, and so tedious to ac- 
quire, if it is to be gleaned from the 
great book of nature: Thus aftord- 
ing what is said to be the result of 
age alone, experience, they make 
vouth acquainted with the vices and 
profligacies of the world, at the 
same time that they withdraw it 
from the sphere of their contamina- 
tion. Nor are these advantages 
confined only to the younger 
branches of the community ;_ they 
extended also to the more advanc- 
ed in life: fer to them they 
recall (and the recollection, whether 
in the noon or eveuing of existence, 
is and ought to be pleasant,) the 
pursuits, distresses, and = enjoy- 
ments of their earlier years: they 
rekindle in their bosoms those mil- 
der and gentler feelings of our na- 
iure, which time and toil, and vexa- 
tion and anguish, are perpetually 
tending to extinguish in us all: and 
though much stress may not be 
placed upon the observation, they 
often supply those useful hints for 
the conduct of individuals in socie- 
ty, and for the internal regulation 
of families, which are not likely to 
be found in the mu!tifarious volumes, 
which learned divines have put 
forth for the amendment of the age, 
nor in any of those ingenious dis- 
courses on “morality » which philoso- 
phers have indited for its edification 
fiom the combined love of fame, 
money, and mankind. 
it tis been thought proper to 
mark out thus distinctly the limits, 
within which we defend novel- road. 
ing, in order that we may be releas- 
ed from the necessity of combating 
those objections, wich apply only 





to such works of this descriptien, as 
are in themselves indecent and im- 
proper. We shall now proceed, 
after making this limitation, to state 
how far, and under what circum- 


stances, we advocate the cause of 


novel-writers. As long then as 
they are contented with merely not 
transgressing the boundaries of mo- 
rality and decency, and with mere- 
ly shewing an eternal compliance 
with the ‘established forms and in- 
stitutions of society, as long as they 
think, that their duty is fully per- 
formed, if they do not throw a 
gorgeous veil over the deformities 
of vice, and do not apply their 
talents to defend an erroneous sys- 
tem of philosophy, so long they are 
only entitled to the faint “and nega- 
tive praise of doing no harm. Be- 
fore they aspire to higher meed, 
they must zealously inculcate the 
precepts and the pr actice of virtue : 
and, so far from being satisfied with 
standing on the defensiv e, when 
morality is attacked, they must be 
ever ready to run all hazards in be- 
half of its ordinances. Nosarcasm, 
therefore, however poignant, no 
witticism, however brilliant, must 
tempt them to admit into their writ- 
ings the shadow of a syllable, deroga- 
tory to natural or revealed religion. 
They must shew, as well by argu- 
ment as by example, that, if the 
very first inroads of vice be not 
strenuously resisted, transgression 
will so produce transgression, that 
the difficulty of reformation will in- 
crease with each succeeding minute: 
and that the momentary %ratification 
of any illegal passion, whether it be 
revenge, ambition, avarice, lust, or 
any other improper appetite of the 
mind, will be followed by many a 
long year of tribulation and anguish. 
Not that in order to promote this 
laudable purpose, an author should 
pursue the plan, which is adopted by 
Mrs. West, Miss Hannah More, or 
their imitators s—far fromit. ‘The 
system which these ladies unfortu- 
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nately tollow, the system of dedicat- 
ing a certain number of pages in 
each chapter of their work toa dis- 
sertation on one of the moral vir- 
tues, is more calculated than any 
other to counteract the effect which 
they are so desirous of producing. 
A novel never can succeed, in which 
the fable merely serves as a vehicle 
for tedious disquisitions on theoreti- 
cal ethicks, or still more tedious ebul- 
litions of mawkish sentimentality. 
These essays, considered as essays, 
may be very good, but unfortunate- 
ly they are not at all entertaining: 
and novel-readers insist on being 
amused, in the first place, and mere- 
ly submit to be instructed in the 
second. ‘They will be satisfied 
with publications of this sort, if in 
their perusal they experience de- 
light without reaping benefit, but 
not, if they are te reap benefit with- 
out experiencing delight. ‘The mo- 
ral must therefore be the invisible 
power, which directs the events of 
the story, because, if it becomes the 
actuating and visible power, it des- 
troys the dramatick elfect, and con- 
sequently, the illusion of the fiction. 
In such a case, as the author has 
two objects in view, to make us feel 
a moral truth, and to charm by the 
recital, which is to prove it, he 
generally loses one of them in the 
necessity which he feels of obtaining 
the other. He either represents 
the abstract idea vaguely, in order 
to preserve the probability and con- 
nexion of his incidents, or he sacri- 
fices truth and nature, to be mathe- 
matically precise in his phitosophi- 
cal speculations. In either case he 
is unfortunate : in the first. he cannot 
amuse, because every sentiment 
which he utters, and every situation 
which he describes, is considered as 
merely figuring towards the ethical 
result, and of little importance to 
the denouement of the tale = in the 
latter, he cannot instruct, because 
the language of the passions will 
sometimes glance across the cold- 
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ness and spoil the wisdom of meta- 
hysical exactness. Each chapter 
is thus a kind of allegory, in which 
the events can never be looked upon 
in any other light than so many 
different emblems of the little pithy 
adage, which is to be placed at 
their conclusion: and the whole 
narrative creates that species of dis- 
gust and disbelief, often experienc- 
ed by the instructors of youth, who 
fail to convince their pupils, because 
they refer every thing that happens 
to prove the maxim which they may 
be inculcating at the time. A fic- 
tion so constituted, to borrow an ob- 
servation of Madame de Stael, will 
“like allegory, always march be- 
tween two rocks: if its end be 
marked out too clearly, it tires: if 
it be concealed, it is forgotten; and 
if it endeavours to divide the atten- 
tion, it no longer excites interest.” 
[f these arguments shall not ap- 
pear convincing to the novel-writer, 
there is a fact, which proves more 
than a thousand volumes, how satis- 
factory they axe to the novel-reader. 
This method of foisting morality on 
his attention, very soon becentes 
evident to him, however negligent a 
peruser he may be; a certain tact 
informs him, where this sermoniz- 
ing begins, and he will very soon 
find out, where it is to conclude; 
it will, therefore, be omitted, as re- 
gularly as it occurs, and what is 
worse, be treated with contempt 
and derision, as an unseasonable in- 
terruption of the story, and a su- 
perfluous introduction of piety and 
virtue. We should almost be 
ashamed to acknowledge haw fre- 
quently this has been our own prac- 
tice, if we were not aware that there 
are many others equally averse to 
such works of supererogation, and 
who, like ourselves, leave these 
realms of prosing unexplored, and 
proceed onwards to the first passage 
where the narrative is resumed. 
Not that either they, or we, think 
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that the morality of a publication 
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is of trifling import, but that it is 
too much to have a long strain of 
philosophical observations, which 
are -fterwards to be reduced in- 


to one terse and emphatick sen- 


tence, thrust into our notice upon 
every transaction and occurrence 





» ESO 


in life. We know that such things 
do not occur in the world—that 
they are not natural—-and they 
therefore occasion either our anger 
or our contempt. Sa@pe jocum, 
sepe bilem movent. 


[ To be Continued. 








THE FUDGE FAMILY IN PARIS. 
Edited by T. Brown, the Younger, Author of the Twopenny Post-Bag. 
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From the Edinburgh Magazine, for June, 1818, 


HIS belongs to a class of commo- 

dities for which there has been a 
pretty effective demand in this coun- 
try ever since the Revolution of 1688, 
but which could not be vended with 
impunity among any other people on 
the clobe than Britons, or the transat- 
Jantick offspring of Britons. Even 
with us, such an article as this has 
been frequently adjudged to be con- 
traband and seizable, yet the manu- 
facture still goes on, connived at, if 
not protected, by certain expoun- 
ders of the law, who have long been 
favourites of John Bull, and who 
now and then show him a little in- 
duigence in return. It would cer- 
tainly be very unfair to impute any 
such partiality to the established aut 
vitam cut culpam diguitaries of the 
law, and still more so, tu attach any 
blame to those official gentlemen 
whose duty it is to bring such ta- 
bricks to the examination of com- 
petent judges. Whatever there Is 
to censure in such a work as this, 
must, therefore, be placed among the 
oddities of the celebrated personage 
we have just mentioned. Whether 
it be from the natural surliness of his 
temper, which requires a powerful 
stimulant to excite his risible facul- 
ties, or from high notions of his own 
prerogatives, fustered by those who 
find it more convenient to cajole 
than to brow-beat him, it is certain 
that it has aiways been held to be 
vine of the privileges of an English- 
man to treat the toibles of his rulers 
with very litth: ceremony: and, 


while he would look with indigna- 
tion on the writer who should at- 
tempt to filch away the reputation 
of men in the private walks of life, 
he is seldom very — scrupulous, 
whether he be Whig or Tory, about 
the fairness or propriety of the at- 
tacks that are made upon those who 
move in so exalted a sphere. A 
good joke of this kind is too good a 
thing to be confined in its enjoy- 
ment to one class, or political party ; 
and it is honourable to those who are 
the objects of it, that they are known 
tu have sometiines enjoyed it as much 
as others. Nothing gives impor- 
tance to such trifles but an ex officto 
information, or, in the absence of 
this, a grave and elaborate defence 
of the personages aimed at, the task 
commonly of some feeble servile 
aspirant, who hopes, in this way, to 
obtain the notice of his superiours. 
One of the most intolerant of the 
London reviews seems to treat the 
little work which has called forth 
these remarks with more temper 
and sagacity than its pages usually 
display. ‘The great fault of the 
book, it seems, 1s not that it is too 
severe, but that it is not so enter- 
taining as some of its predecessors 
of the same class. ‘This is the true 
method of discussing its merits, 
or demerits. Yet, as it has been 
bought, read, laughed at, and talked 
about not a little, our country rea- 
ders may wish to judge for them- 
selves tn this matter, 





{t must be confessed, after all, that 
Thomas Brown, the Younger, does 
overstep a little the modesty of truth 
and nature, at least of propriety, in 
some of his verses. The private 
character or conduct, even of publick 
men, does not appear to us a legiti- 
mate subject of animadversion and 
sarcastick exhibition. ‘There is not 
much of this, indeed, but what there 
is is too pungent for our palates ; 
and we shall, therefore, decline 
serving it up to our readers. An 
admirer of this sort of writing may 
allege in extenuation that it hurts 
nobody, but merely serves to amuse 
the passing hour, till some other 
striking novelty takes its turn, when 
it is consigned to oblivion. It is, at 
all events, a practical proof of the 
liberty of the press in this country ; 
and while tne fearful or selfish may 
inveigh bitterly against the occasion- 
al abuse of this liberty, the patriot 
will recognize the source from 
whence it lows, and find his indig- 
nation moderated, when he reflects 
that the evil cannot be completely 
separated from the good in human 
institutions, and that, in this case, 
the latter predominates in a degree 
altogether incalculable.—-But we 
are coinmitting the very fault which 
we have already condemned, by 
treating the matter too gravely. 
The readers of ‘Thomas Brown the 
Younger’s pages will decide on his 
demerits, but are not likely to be 
much influenced by the dugmas of 
those who think it a much greater 
crime to laugh at Lords ( astiereagh 
and Sidmouth, than to be the pa- 
trons of defamation and tnpiety. 

“the Fudge Family in Paris” 
consists of twelve letters, of which 
four are from the pen of Miss Biddy 
Fudge ; three from Phil. Fudge, 
Esq. that lady’s father, who has tre 
honour to be patronized by Lord 
Castlereagh ; two trom his son, Mr. 
Bob; and the remaining three from 
Phelim Connor, the tutor to this 
hopetul youth. Biddy and Bob are 
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by far the cleverest of the party. 
The old gentleman does little credit 
to his patron’s discernment, being 
rather a mean blundering fellow, 
apparently as destitute of talent as 
of principle; and the tutor, who is 
a greater admirer of his late [mperial 
Majesty of France than of the mem- 
bers of the Holy Alliance, seems to 
be quite out of his element in such 
society. We shall give a pretty 
long extract from the first letter of 
our favourite Biddy, which will not 
only afford a specimen of the greater 
part of the book, but also make the 
reader acquainted with the charac- 
ters and pursuits of the whole set. 
She is writing from Amiens to her 
friend Miss Dorothy, of Clonskilty, 
in Ireland. 


“ Our party consists, in a neat Calais job, 

Of papa and myself, Mr. Connor and Bob. 

You remember how sheepish Bod look’d at Kilrandy, 

But, Lord! he’s quite alter’d—they’ve made hima 
Dandy; 

A thing, you know, whisker’d, great-coated and lac‘d, 

Like an bhour-glass, execedingly small in the waist: 

Quite a new sort of creatures, unknown yet toscholars, 

With heads,so immoveable stuck in shirt collars, 

That seats like our musick-stools soon must be found 
them, 

To twirl, when the creatures may wish to look round 
them ! 

In short. dear, ‘a Dandy’ describes what I mean, 

And 8od’s tar the best of the genus [ve seen; . 

An improving young man, tond of learjping, ambs- 
thous, 

And goes now to Paris to study French dishes, 

Whose names—ihink, how quick !—he already knows 

al, 

Ala braise, petits pa/és, and—what d’ye call that 

They inflict on potatoes‘—oh ! mettre d’Aétel— 

I assure you, dear Dolly, he knows them as well 

As if nothing but these ail his lite he had eat, 

‘Lhough a bit of them Boddy has never touch’'d get; 

But just knows the names of French dishes and cooks, 

As dear Pa knows the titles of authors and books. 


* As to Pa, what d’ye think ?—mind, its all entre 
nous, 

But you know, love, I never keep secrets from you— 

Why. he’s wrmting a book—what! a tale ? a romance? 

No. ye Gods, would it were!—but his Travels in 
France; 

At the sp: cial desire (he let out t’other day) 

Ot his triend and his patron, my Lord C-s'i-r—ck, 

Who sad, *My dear Fudge ——’ I forget th’ exaet 
words, 

And, it’s strange, no one ever remembers my Lord's ; 

But “twas something to say that, as alj mus: allow 

A good orthedex work 's much wanting just now, 

To expound to the world the new—thingummie— 
science, 4 

Found out by the—what’s-itssname—Holy Alliance, 

And prove to mankind that their rights are but folly, 

Then freedom a joke (which it is, you know, Delly) 

* There’s pone,” said his Lordship, * itd inay b udge, 

Halt so fit for this great und -rtaiing as Fudge 

* The matter’s svon setthd—Pa flies to the Row, 

(The first stage your tourisis now usually go,) 

Se thes all tor his quarto—advertisements, praises— 

Siarts post from the dver, with his tablets—French 
phiascs— 


~ 
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is The Fudge Family in Paris. 


© Scotr’s Visit,’ of course--in short ev'ry thing Ae has 

An author can want, except words and ideas :— 

And, lo! the first thing, in the spring of the year, 

Is Phil. Fudge at the Front of a Quarto, my dear! 

* But, bless me, my paper’s near out, so I'd better 

Draw fast to a close :—this exceeding long letter 

You owe tea déjQner & la fourchetie, 

Which Boddy would have, and is hard at it yet. 

What’s next ? oh, the tu'or, the last of the party, 

Young Connor :—they say he’s so like Bonaparte, 

His nose and his chinz—which Papa rather dreads, 

As the Bourbons. you know, are suppressing all heads 

That resemble old Nap’s, and who knows but their 
honours 

May think, in their fright, of suppressing poor Con- 
ners: 

Au reste, (as we say.) the young lad’s well enough, 

Only talks much of Athens, Rome, virtue, and stuff; 

A third eousin of ours, by the way—poor as Job, 

(Though of royal descent by the side of Mamma,) 

And tor charity made private tutor to Bod 

Bntre nous, too,a Papist—how hb’ral of Pa!” 


We can still do no better than 
proceed with Biddy. Dress is of 
course the main topick with this 
volatile young lady when she gets 
to Paris. ‘The musick of the opera 
is, it seems, very bad, yet * their 
singing”’ cannot be a greater ** breach 
of the peace” than her description 
of itisa breach of delicacy. But 
their dancing makes ample amends: 
and then comes a love adventure of 
avery promising appearance. ‘ A 
fine sallow, sublime, sort of Werter- 
fac’d man,” had made the descent 
of the French mountains (the Pro- 
menades Aériennes) along with Bid- 
dy. As it was certain that he must 
be a lover of hers, and as she was 
also satihed that he had the air of a 
prince, it was very natural to hold a 
family council on so important an 
vccasion. 

* Now hear me—this Stranger—it may be mere folly— 
But wie do you think we ail think it is, Dolly ? 


Why. bless you, no less than the great King of Prussia, 
Who's bere now incog—he, who made such a fuss. you 
Remember, in London, with Blucher and Platoff. 
When Sal was near kissing old Blucher’s cravat off! 
Pa says he’s come here to look after his money, 

Not taking things now as he used under Boney,) 
Winch suits with our friend, for Bod saw him, te swore, 
Looking sharp to the silver receiv'd at the door, 
Besides, too, they say that his grief for hs Queen 
‘Which was piain iu this sweet fellow’s tace to be 

seen) 

Requires such a stimulant dose as this car is, 

Usd three times aday with young ladies in Paris. 
Some Doctor, indeed, has declar’d that such erief 


- : 5 
Should—uniess ‘twould to utter despairing its folly 
Pu -— 
ly to the Beaujon. and there seek rehef 
By ratting. as Bod says, * like shot through a holly 
? sh . 
*I must now bid adicu—only think, Dolly, think 
dt this sfuiea be the King—1 have scarce slept @ 


} 
isn 


With imagining how it would sound in the papers, 
And how all the Misses my good luck will grudge, 
When they read tha: Count Ruppin. to drive away 

vapours, 
Has gone dawn the Beaujon with Miss Biddy 
Fudge. 


Nota Bene.—Papa’s almost certain ’tis he— 

For he knows the Legitimate cut, and could see, 
In the way he went poising and manag’d to tower 
So erect in the car, the true Balance of Power |” 


This clear cool-headed family are 
wrong after all, for the “legitimate 
cut.””> and ‘* the true balance of 
power,” are found at last to belong 
to a linen-draper and a Bonapartist. 

Mr. Bob is too exclusively a gour- 
mand for so young a gentleman. 


* As to Marshals, and Statesmen, and all their whole 
lineage, 
For aught that 7 care, you may knock them to spinage ; 
But think, Dick, their Cooks—what a loss to maz 
kind ! 
What a void in the world would their art leave be- 
hind ! 
Their chronometer spits—their intense salamanders— 
‘Their ovens—their pots, that can soften old ganders, 
All vanish'd for ever—their miracles o'er 
And the Marmite Perpéruelile bubbling no more! 
Forbid it, forbid it, ye Holy Allies, 
Take whatever ye fancy—take statues, take money, 
But leave them, oh leave them their Perigueux pies, 
Cheir glorious goose-livers, and high pickled tunny ! 
Though many. Lown. are the evils they’ve brought us, 
Though Royaltv’s here on her very last legs, 
Yet. who can help loving th: land that has taught us 
Six hundred and eighty-five ways to dress eggs? 


“You see, Dick, in spite of their cries of § God-dam,’ 
io 


* Coquin Anglais,’ et cevra~how generous I am ! 


Mr. Connor, the tutor, is too 
solemn a personage to mix with 
these giddy people. But we can- 
not take our leave of the Fudge 
Family without paying our respects 
to the old gentleman himself. Tle 
is but a blundering fellow, as we 
have already said, Here is an ex- 
tract from his journal, addressed to 
Lord C., in proof of it. None but a 
wrong-headed man. as much so al- 
most as the madman he mentions, 
while employed upon such a mission, 
and by such an exalted personage, 
would write in these terms: 


“* Went to the Mad-house--saw the man, 

Who thinks, poor wretch, that, while the Fiend 
Of Diseord here tull mo’ ran, 

He. like the rest, was guiliotin’d j= 
Burt that when, under Beoney’y reign, 

(A more discreet, though quite as strong one,) 
The heads were all restor’d again 

He in the scranible, got a wrong ene. 
According!yv. be still eries out 

Tins strange head fits bim most unpiegsant!¢ . 
And always runs, poor dev’l, about, 

Inquiring for lis own ineessautly ! 
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While to his case a tear T dropt, 

And saunter’ home, thought I-—ye Gods! 
How many heads might thus be swopp’d, 
And. after all, not make much odds! 

Nor instance, there’s V—.~//er’s head— 
¢ Tam carune it may well be said) 
If by some curious chanee it came 
To settle on Bill Soame’s shoulders, 
Th’ effect would turn out much the same 
On all respectable cash-holders : 
Excc pt that while, in its new socket, * _ 
The head was planning schemes to win 
A zig-zag Way into one’s pocket, 
The bands would plunge directly in. 


*% God Viscount S-d—th, too, instead 
ot his own grave, res pe ct4 head, 
Might wear (or aught I see that bars) 
Old lady Whilleimina Frump’s— 
So while the hand signed Circulars, 
‘The head nought lisp out * What is trumps ” 
° ~_ * * * ° 


& *Twgs thas I pondered on, my Lord; 
Ay, © Overt at night, when laid in bed, 
I found myself, before I snortd, 
Thus chopping. swopping bead for head. 
At length 1 toa fantastick elf! 
How such a change would suit myself. 
a wixt shee Pp and “ aking, On by one, 
With various pemeramums saddled, 
At last 1 tried your Lordstip’s Olt, 
Al d then i grew ec haple te ly addk d— 
Forgot all other beads, od rot ’em! 
And slept, and dreampt that 1 was—Bottom.’ 


‘T'o this little book there are sub- 
joined a few learned notes. accord- 
ing to the present fashionable prac- 
tice, and finaily, an appendix, con- 
taining some pieces that had been 
published in the Morning Chronicle. 
There is bad taste, or something 
worse, we suspect, in these last ex- 
hibitions, one or two of which do not 
rise much above the leve! of Peter 
Pindar. But the lines on the death 
of Sheridan bear the marks of a lof- 
ty and powerful mind, worthy of the 
best patriots of the classick ages, 
displaved with all the charact: 
tick warmth and recklessness of a 
modern Irishman. We do not 


certainly think meanlyvy of Mr. 
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Moore’s talents for exciting laugh- 
ter, contempt, and indignation, yet 
the following verses seem to us 
worth all the Fudges together. It 
is not quite orderly, perhaps, to send 
an audience home with matter of 
serious reflection, after witnessing 
scenes of obstreperous merriment, 
yet we cannot help enriching our 
pages with the following stanzas ; 
there is a moral in them, as Addison 
might have said, which can never be 
too frequently inculcated. 


“Oh! it sickens the heart to see bosoms so hollow, 
And spirits s0 mean in the great and high-born ; 
To thnk what a long line of titles may follow 
The relicks of bim who died—friendless and lorn ! 
* How proud they can press to the fun’ral array 
Of one whom they shunn‘d in his sickness and 
sorrow -— 
How bailiffs may seize his last blanket, today— 
Whose pall shall be beld up by nobles, tomorrow.” 
e ° * s - - 

“ * Was this then the fate !° future ages will say, 
When some names shall live but in history*s curs 
When Truth will be heard, and thes Lords of a day 
lke forgotten as fools, or remember’d as worse 5— 


: ; ; ; oe in 
aad Vv as this then th fate of that hig gifted man, 
The pride of the palace; the bower, and the hall, 
The orator.—dramat:st.—minstre!|.—who ran 
; 


Through cach mode of the lyre, and was master 
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aii. 
“ * Whose mind was an essence, compounded with a 
From the tinest ated best of ali oth r men’s poWwers;— 
Who ruled. like a wizard, the world of the heart. 
And could cal ip uss inshine, or bring Gown it 
showers: ; 
“ * Whose humour, as gar as the fire-f ¢. 
Plav'd round every s1 and sh a ~ 
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ing, as we are told by Naudé, “How 
I do wonder at these people! They 
pay one with fine speeches; they 
live upen sallads;: and they pelt one 
another with pebbles!” ‘The won- 
derer finished his tour just as one 
would expect, and carried home to 
his Imperial Master a large flint | 
stone, which he bad been taught to 
wonder at, and to purchase at a high 
rate, as genuine Oriental bezoar. 
Naudé tells this story as of his own 
knowledge, but does not name the 
Emperour who made so sagacious a 
choice. 

But since, in spite of all sar- 
casms, all admonitions, wonderers 
there will be, let us in charity en- 
deavour to supply them with a few 
remarkably well-attested histories 
of events, so very surprising and 
so strangely unaccountable, that > 

gaping and staring at them may be 
allowed, even to persons of com- 
mon sense. ‘The following tale, 
which exactly suits the purpose, 
would not deserve a place in any 
book, except the Adventures of 
Baron Munchausen (a book written 
to amuse such as can be amused 
with improbable, t though ingenious, 
lies), had it not been told in a pub- 
lick company by no less respectable 
aman than Dr. Henry Seabury, an 
American Bishop. fle mentioned, 
as an instance of the long retention 
of life in some animals, that he was 
present at West-Chester, in the pro- 
vince of New-York, when the body 
of a turtle, intended for dinner (its 
head having been previously cut oft), 
was unaccountabl y missing. In 
spite of a long search, it was not 
found till the next day, and then it 
was discovered in a field, near two 
miles from the house, to which it 
was believed to have found its own 
way, although two or three low fen- 
ces must have been, some how or 
other, passed by it. ‘To add to the 
wonder, it was so full of life afer 
it was brought home, that while the 
master was chiding his servant for 


his negligence, the headless trunk 
had actually found its way out. of 
doors, and was ae to its old 
haunt. 


Wonderers may, if they please, 
exert their amazement at the aston. 
ishing longevity of a tortoise, whe 
was seen in good health at vssnow b 
on the Malabar Coast, by Captain 
Suthe rland, who commanded an In- 
diaman in or about the year 1762, 
This venerable animal had been left 
by the Portuguese as an heirloom, 
when they delivered up the Stress 
to the English, as part of the por- 
tion of Princess Katherine, in 1662, 
The strength of this creature’s shell 
enabled him to bear the weight of 
three soldiers at atime, and, old as 
he was, he would make a very con- 
siderable circuit, daily, to collect 
his common provender. 


And that we may contribute our 
own particular share towards the 
amusement of the wonderers, with 
whom we have made so free, we 
beg leave to tell them of a yew -tree, 
at ” Perrone, in Picardy, which in 
our earlier years affected us with 
more astonishment than any object 
we eversaw. Itgrew in the centre 
of the cloister, “near the Great 
Church: and before it was lopped, 
it had darkened the whole building, 
and completely covered the cleiater. 
its trunk was prodigiously large, 
more so than that of any tree we 
had ever seen before, or have seen 
since. But the more than tradition- 
al history of the tree is a genuine 
subject for wonder. The monk 
who, with great politeness, did the 
honours of the place, affirmed, that 
in the ‘Tresor there was still exist- 
ing the grant of those lands, being 
then a wood of yew-trees, on which 
the church is built, dated in the 
year 600. That in the said grant, 


the present yew-tree is particularly 
directed to remain (the rest of the 
wood being routed out) as a centre 
to the building, and is pointed out 
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by the name of The Old Vew- Tree. 
No tree, perhaps, had ever its anti- 
quity carried up quite so high be- 
fore, and upon such very plausible 
authority. 

Naudé gives great food for won- 
derers. when he speaks of a species 
of scorpions in Italy, which are not 
only innocent, but so domestick as 
to be put between sheets to cool the 
beds during the heat of tue weather 
in summer. 

The following artless narrative 
may also assuredly be wondered at, 
without justly drawing any charge 
of fully on the wonderers. [tis an 
extract from a memoranduin-book, 
in the handwriting of Paul Bowes. 
Esq. son of Sir Vhomas Bowes, of 
London, and of Bromley Hall, 
sex, Knight, and dated 1673 
mei morandumebook is now in the 
possession of Mr. Brooke, of Nac- 
ton, in Suffolk, whois a descend- 
ant from the family, and who had 
in his possession, in 1785, when 
the extract was made, two or three 
of the preces of money referred to 
in the story. 

* About the year 1658, after I 
had been some years settled in the 
Middle ‘Temple, in a chamber in 
Elm court, up three pair of stairs, 
One night as | came into my cham- 
ber in the dark, | went into my stu- 
dy im the dark, to lay down my 
gloves upon the table in my study, 
for I then, being my own man, 
placed my things ; in their certain 
places, that I could vo to them in 
the dark, aud as Ll layed my gloves 
down, [ felt under my hand a "es 
of money, which | then supposed, b 
feeling, to be a shilling ; but when | 
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had light, L tound it a twenty-shil- 
ling piece of goid: I did a little re- 
flect how it might come there, yet 
could not s atisfy my own thoughts, 
for | had no client then, it being 
Several years beture I was called to 
the bar, pew IL had few visitors that 
might by accident drop it there, and 
ho ” friends in town that might de- 
Signedly lay it there as a bate to en- 
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and, al- 
thou: zh I was the master of some 
gold, yet I had so few pieces, [ well 
cuew it was none of my number: 


courare me at my study ; 


but, however, this being the first 
time L found auld, [ supposed it left 
there by some means which I could 
not guess at. About three weeks 
alte ry Cor ning again into my cham- 
ber in the dark, and laying down 
my gloves at the sane place i in my 
study, { felt under my land a piece 
of m: ney, which also proved a twen- 
ty-shilling piece of gold; this mov- 
ed me to further consideration ; but 
after all my thoughtfulness, I could 
not Imagine any ‘probable way how 
the cold could come there, and 
thereupon [ was tempted to feel of. 
tentimes, in the dark, in that place 
for more gold there, but { don't re- 
member that I ever found any when 
1 went for those expectations and 
desires. About a month after the 
second time, coming into inv chame 
ber in the dark, and laying down 
my gloves in the same place, on the 
table j In my study, as [ used to do, 
felt two pieces of money under 
my hand, which, after [ha d lighted 
my candle, L found to be tw o.twen- 
ty-siuiling pieces; and about the 
distance of six weeks after, in the 
saine place and in the dark, I found 
another piece of golit, and this about 
the distance of a month, or five or 
six weeks. I several times after, at 
the same place, and always in the 
dark, found twenty-shilling pieces 
of gold. At length being with my 
cousin Langton, grap idmother to my 
cousin Susan Sk ‘with, lately mar- 
ried to Sir John Williams. L told 
her this story ; and I dent remein 
ber that Lever found any gold there 
after, although I kept that chamber 
about two years s longer before | sold 
if to Mr. Anthony Weldon, who 
now hath it (this being the 23d of 
September, 1673). ‘Vhus 1} 
the best of my remembrance truly 
stated this fact: but could never 
know, or have any sonia ile conjec- 
ture, how that rol; d was laid there.” 


lave to 
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VARIETIES. 


— a 


Magazine, fur June, 1818. 


POEM 


From the Ex linbur S 


@RIGINAL LETTER AND BY 


ROBERT BURNS. 


~Vovember or De- 
1787 


supposed 
cember, 
Srr,—The enclosed poem was wr itten 
in consequence of your ‘estion, last 
time I had the pleasure of seeing you. It 
cost me an hour two of next morn- 
ing’s sleep, but did not please me; so it 
lay by, an ill-digested effort, till the 
other day that I gave it a critick brush. 
These kind oF sul bj cts are much hack- 
ne me and, besides, the wats lings of the 


aA” 
/VO date, Frit 


sug’s 


or 


rhyming tribe over the ashes of the great, 
arc cialis suspicious, an d out of all 
character for sincerity These ideas 


damped my Muse’s fire; however, I 


have done the best I could, and, at all 
events, it gives Me ar opportunity of de- 
claring that I have the honour to be, 
Sir, your obliged humble servant, 

; 5 


RosertT BcRNs. 
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A loss these evil days can ne’er repair 


lustice, the high vicegerent of he r Go , 
Her doubttul “balance ey'd and sway’d 
her rod 
She heard the tidings of the fatal blow, 
? le i+ +h _ 3 > - 
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see, from his cavern, grim Oppression 
rise, 

And throw on Poverty his cruel eyes 

Keen on the helpless victim see him fly, 

And stifle, dark, the feebly-bursting cry 

Mark ruffian Vv iolence, ‘distained. wit th 
crimes, 

Rousing elate in these degenerate times ; 

View unsuspecting Innocence a prey, 

As guileful Fraud points out the erring 
Way ; 

While subtle Litigation’s pliant tongue 

The lite-blood equal sucks of Right and 

Wrong 

injur’d Want recounts the 

listen’d tale, 

And much-wrong’d Misery 
pitied WwW ail ' ; 


Hark, 


C our > the un- 


Ye dark waste hills, and brown un. 
sightly plains, 


Inspire and soothe 


Ye tempests rage! ve turbid torrents 
roll ! 
Ye suit the joyless rr of mv soul: 


Lite’s social haunts and ple asures I re 
ior 
sign ; 
> 2 > “lA an } ro! t ' r oa: 
Be namemes wilds and lonely wanderings 
To mourn the woes mv Countrv must en- 
dure, 
That wound derenerate ares cannot cure. 
— ~~ 
ee 
From the Ladies’ Monthly Museum, for June, 181% 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE ORGAN 


In the cathedral church of Haarlem 


: in Ho! lan dy 
Recks the firsti e World. 

It conta! Ds eight t! iousand pipes, 
some of which are thirty-eight feet 
long, and sixteen inches in diame- 
ter: and has sixty -four stops, four 
separations, Rese Bod two coup- 
ling, and twelve bellows. The 
notes of this wonderful instrument 
can swell from the softest to the 
sublimest sounds: from the warb- 
ling of a distant bird, to the awful 
tone of thunde: It has a stop cal- 
led the vox humana, which most ad- 
mirably imitates the human voiee. 
Handel}, passing through Haarlem. 

could not of course resist the sight 
: the far-famed organ ; he proc cured 
> keys, &c. and amused himself 


some time; at length, he got inte 
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one of his rhapsodies, 


and rolled 
along the deep and thundering notes, 
till the very steeple shook. A man 
passing by, entered the.church, but 
was so alarmed at the tremendous 
noise of the instrument, and. the 
shaking of the church, that he ran all 
rou nd the city, and swore, the devil 
had got the organ. 
Sr. Mary-LF-BoneE. 


—-——ee 
From the same. 


MON PICULL. 


MonTicuLtr, who commanded the 
Austrian troops against Marshal 
Turenne, was reduced to Senge 
by finding that that general had 
taken measures to cut oif complete- 
ly the retreat of the Austrians, and 
force them to give battle under the 
createst disadvantage ; there seem- 
ed indeed no alternative fur them 
but to surrender at discretion, or be 
cut to pieces. Unwilling to sacri- 
fice his men, and unabie to brook 
the shame of seeing them surreuder, 


Monticult was pacing his tent in 
the greatest agony of mind, when 
one of his officers entered to tel! 


him, the French troops appeared to 
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be retreating, ‘ No,no,” cried he, 
‘* you are deceived ; Turenne 
knows what he is about too well! to 
give up the position he holds.” In 

few minutes sheen ards, another 
officer entered, who declared, that 
they actually were retreating. “I 
tell you, ’ cried the general, angrily, 
“it is impossible; but to be con- 
vinced of it, I will go myself, and 
see.’ He went, saw the French 
troops were actually on the retreat, 
and instantly exclaimed, “ Turenne 
is dead! He never would have 
drawn »ack with life.” 

Monticuli was right; the evening 
before, Turenne was killed by 
cannon ball, at the moment that he 
was surveying through a telescope 
the situation of the enemy, and ex- 
ulting at having them completely in 
his power. When Monticuli re- 
turned to Vienna. he addressed the 
Emperour in these words, Sire, 


| am come to present you my sword: 
it will | ne ncefort! } De uSele@ss to me: 
furrenne is dead, and Montic uli 


+ 


has no longer an antagonist 
of him.” 


Vv Ortay 
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144 Poetry. 


To watch beneath tiis dark blue tide 
The thousand lamps of ocean glide ; 
Pillow’d on s:arry flowers to hear 
The coral-seeker warbling near— 
These are but pageants that beguile 
Sick fancy back to Albine’s isle ; 

To her blue eyes of swifter light, 
And lips with liv ng coral bright— 
Can these suffice to soothe a fate 
Thus gaudy, yet thus desolate ? 
O!—dark and fruitless as yon pile 
Of coralline that weeds defile, 

{s the rich spirit left alone, 

Till crush’d and harden’d into stone! 


Ye bigot islanders !—ye mourn’d 
Your cross by felon Franks profan’d, 
But faithful hearts the plunder scorn’d 
While yet the glorious cross remain’d ; 
And mine could well your treasure spare 
if hope—one holy hope was there : 
It once had such unearthly wealth 
As might have brav’d the bandit’s stealth! 
Still, like your saints’ defrauded shrine, 
It boasts its pledge of life divine, 
But it has lost the gem, whose worth 
Gave beauty to its place on earth. 


Pledge of my native land, farewell !— 
Thou art not here, neglected stone ! 
The only exile leit to dweil 

In baleful solitude unknown ; 

Nor bearest thou aione a trace 

Of love’s sweet fable, Psyche’s face*— 
Those cherub ‘eatures that express 
The soul all peace and loveliness : 

4 heart as firm as thee shall kcep 

The beauteous svmbol grav'd as deep, 
And it may break like thec, but never 
Lose the fair image stamp’d for ever. 


From the Edinburgh Magazine, for May, 1318. 
THE CONFESSION, 


Brn the cold and callous hearted 
}rood o’er bliss he ne’er imparted : 
Let him linger, let him languish, 
in his sordid, selfish anguish : 

Not a sun his soul shall borrow, 
To dispel his night of sorrow ; 

And a something shall annoy, 

With a dread, his dreams of joy: 


He knows not the blissful union 
Souls partake by soft communion ; 


ee ee 





* Psyche‘s bead was engraved on it. 


He knows not the pleasing sadness 
Less allied to grief than gl idness, 
Which the pensive heart is proving, 
When its life consists in loving, 

As congenial pulses beat 

With a mild and mutual heat. 


He who can despise thee, woman, 
Must be more or less than human: 

On his heart a frost is seizing, 

In his veins the blood is freezing : 

If thou canst not, what can move it ?— 
But his coldness none will covet ; 
Nota bosom shall condole 

With his poor and paltry soul. 


Some may say thine eyes are che: —_ 
Some may say thy love is fleeting 
Some May Say —but I believe ans 
Well I know thy smiles deceive not.’ 
There is one, whose face my being 
Finds redoubled lite in seeing, 

Who, with seraph smile, inspires 
Gentle love and genial fires. 





Fairy is her form of lightne 

Azure is her eye of brightness, 

Snowy 1s her brow _—above it 
Wreathe the auburn curls that love it, 
Sweetly twining, and invading 

Rosy clieeks that need not shading : 
Blush not at my telling thee, 

Oh my love—that thou art she ! 


I 
From the Literary Gazette, for May, 1818. 


STANZAS FOR MUSICK, 


Wuen life’s illusive pleasures fade, 
And peace the bosom has torsaken, 
How welcome then is Friendship’s aid! 
How bright the visions Hope can waken! 
And when at eve the Western Main 
Upon her breast the sun-beam pillows, 
How sweetly Musick’s gentle strain 
Can calm affliction’s angry billows !~— 


And will not Love's enclianting smile 
Shed o’er the soul bright rays of glad- 
ness ? 
Alas ! his light oft beams awhile, 
And preves the harbinger of sadness :- 
Let friendship then console thy breast! 
Let Hope inspire, and Musick cheer 
thee : , 
But if thy heart would be at rest, 
Oh let not Love come ever near thee !- 
March, 1818. W.H. | 





